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North's Ministry; they had struggled during Rockingham's;
they had resigned office rather than be creatures of Shel-
burne's. They renounced no doctrine, they broke no pledge,
they abandoned no object of public policy when they allied
themselves with North in order to create an administration of
the kind they had outlined several years before as the first
need of the country.
Before discussing the considerations so strong, as it turned
out in the event, as to be paramount in condemnation of that
momentous alliance, it is pertinent to notice some important
facts that  are essential  to  understanding Fox's  conduct.
First of all, no alliance was possible with Pitt or Shelburne.
Each of these statesmen agreed with Fox on Parliamentary
Reform, but Pitt, who had never accepted the Rockingham
principle of subduing the King, was a steadfast colleague to
Shelburne, and Shelburne was now the opponent of that prin-
ciple.   The Coalition Government acted steadily and strenu-
ously on its professed principle.    The King's most successful
manoeuvre in adulterating the strong anti-prerogative char-
acter of the Rockingham Ministry had been his arrangement
with Shelburne to leave in the Government a foreign and
corrosive element in the person of the unscrupulous Thurlow.
The Coalition was strong enough to eliminate that sinister
figure, and the Ministry was famous, if on no other ground,
as the only Ministry between 1778-1792, in which Thurlow
had   to  practise  his   intrigues   in   private   life.     Thurlow
reappeared with Pitt's  first Ministry.    Fox vindicated ab-
solutely his  own  sincerity by refusing to accept Thurlow
for a  colleague as  the  price  of the  King's  favour.    The
Government   carried  through the   House of Commons  a
great measure for abolishing a flagrant abuse in the most
important  field  of England's  foreign  responsibilities,  and
it carried that measure against the King's wishes.    Fox's
Coalition Ministry did not, like Pitt's Ministries, surrender
important measures to the King's influence.    It was beaten
by the King's intrigue in the Lords, and the unpardonable
readiness of Pitt as Leader of the Opposition to become